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interview with 

FRED 6ADERHAGEM 


by Darrell Schweitzer 
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THRUST : If our own civilization collapsed I think there'd 

the next ten thousand years. 

SABERHAGEN : Well I suppose it depends what sort of 

story you want to do. Again it depends on what sort 
of collapse you have. There was metal lying around 
to be mined all through the original Stone Age and 
people didn't get around to using it because they 
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didn't know how. 

THRUST : How is knowledge lost to that degree? 

SABERHAGEN : Well knowledge is maintained and passed 

on from generation to generation usually through books 
and by other means, but the written word is probably 
the chief way. 1 imagine it's conceivable that people 
would turn their back on reading, or forget reading. 

THRUST : When you wrote about this collapsed society, 

did you work out how it collapsed, the things that 
are not in the story? 

SABERHAGEN : No I didn't work them out in any detail 

I wasn't interested in the collapse of the society so 
much as the periods of its worth, and as you say 
that the same society could have grown spontaneously 
entirely separate from Earth would seem hard to 
believe, I suppose. 

THRUST : Then there's a possibility for putting something 
else into the framework. You could write the story 
of the collapse of that society. 

SA BERHAGEN : 1 suppose I could, but there have been so 
many stories written about the collapse of society, that 
right now I don't think it woud interest me much to 
write about that one. 

THRUST : I suppose it depends on whether or not you 

believe that society is on the verge of imminent collapse. 
Do you? 

SABERHAGEN : No, I don't think so. I'm pretty optimistic 
about the short term future, say, fifty or a hundred 
years. Beyond that it gets more and more chancy to 
speculate what's likely to happen. 

THRUST : Is there any danger of our own technology 
running away and creating Berserkers? 

SABERHAGEN : Yes, I think there's some danger. I 

don't think it's an enormous one. I don't think Ber¬ 
serkers are impossible. There’s nothing intellectually 
impossible in the idea that such machines eventually 
could be made. 

THRUST : I'd find it more immediately acceptable if we 

had U S. and Russian Berserkers stalking the ruins of 
the Earth, rather than crossing interstellar space. 

SABERHAG EN: I think it’s possible. It's not a likely 

event, but it's a possibility. I've always kept the 
Berserkers in the future, hundreds of years, from pur 
own century, and 1 doubt I'll ever bring one into 
contemporary society. 

THRUST : Getting off the subject a little, what background 
do you have which might be reflected in these stories? 


“I’m quite stub¬ 
born in a...quiet 
sort of way.” 

SABERHAGEN : Well 1 was very sporadic. I was in the 
Air Force in the 1950's and I had a lot of time on 
my hands and I tried writing a story or two and I 
didn't really get anywhere. I didn't have enough 
drive to finish them and stick with it, I suppose, and 
then in 1960, I don't know, something turned on inside 
and I began to put real effort into it. 

THRUST : Was the effort what made the difference? What 
do you think is the most important thing in the devel¬ 
opment of a writer? For example, I have a friend who 
has a theory that no science fiction writer under the 
age of 21 can be any good because he's not mature 
enough -- but then there are some who start at forty 
and aren't any good. 

SABERHAGEN : I'm sure that maturity is a help. 1 wouldn't 
say that no one under 21 can be any good, 
although I was about 30 when I really got started. 1 
think success is probably due to a combination of 
three factors, and one is talent for writing, for putting 
down words and conveying a thought, and the second 
factor is self-promotion, a sort of showmanship, making 
yourself known, getting your name before people, 
getting publishers to remember your face, and the 
third is just determination, a fanatical drive to succeed, 
to make it work. You probably need any two of these 
things to make a moderate success, and if you have all 
three of them you're all set. 

THRUST : I think determination is the most important. 

I've heard that a psychologist took a poll of science 
fiction writers, and what he discovered was that 
science fiction writers are the stubbornest people on 
Earth. 

SABERHAGEN : Well, that wouldn't surprise me if it were 
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editor? 

SABERHAGEN : Yes. this comes back to the fact that no 

one really knows for sure what will be popular with 
readers. The editor uses his best judgement and he's 
probably usually right, but it's just not a science and 
no writer knows for sure, no publisher knows, and no 

THRUST : What do you think the writer and the editor 

should be looking for? 

SABERHAGEN : 1 think the writer should be trying to 

do the best story, the one that's most meaningful for 
him. If he thinks too much of what the readers will 
go for I don't think he does a very good job. The 
editor of course, if he's editing a specific kind of 
magazine, his readers will expect a specific kind of 
story. whether it's a hard science story or a fantasy 
story. If he has this image of his magazine, then he 

THRUST : Well suppose the editor gets a story which he 
knows the readers will like but he thinks is awful? 
Should he go against his own taste? 

SiBERHAGEN : Weir I think he should have another -job if 
he thinks it's awful, and the readers will like it. It 
might be a good technological story, but if he's 
editing a magazine about witchcraft and demons, then 
he probably shouldn't buy it for his magazine, even 
though he might enjoy reading it. 

THRUST : The best example of this is the way Farnsworth 
Wright, the editor of the old WEIRD TALES, used to 
occasionally buy a piece of total tripe and give it a big 
cover write-up with a very garish illustration, and his 
idea was that this would keep the magazine alive, so 
that it could be a vehicle for the better stuff. 

S ABERHAGEN : Well I suppose you could give the garish 

promotion and whatever to a better story. If he 
thought the readers were demanding trash then he 
probalv should have been in some other business. 

THRUST : Applying this to the writer, do you think it 

is ever justifiable for a writer to deliberately write 
trash in order to gain his artistic independence after 
he has gained his financial independence. Now we 
have several writers in the files who have done this. 
Robert Silverberg is one, who' wrote assembly-line 
science fiction for years until he felt secure enough to 
do what he wanted. 

SABERHAGEN : Well if you really need money and think 

this is a way to get it, I suppose things worse than 
that are justifiable for survival. No, I've never set 
out to write a potboiler. I don't think it would work 
for me. A story seems like it's going to be great 
when I start. It may not always turn out that way, 
and I realize halfway through that it won't be as 
good as I thought, and then the only thing to do is 
finish it and make it as good as I can, and try to do 
the next one better. 

THRUST : Have you ever had one that was so bad you 

didn't send it out afterwards? 

SABERHAGEN : Yes, 1 have a few at home that are more 
or less unfinished. I suppose they're drafts of 
things that just didn't work, and they're sitting there, 


and maybe eventually a new slant or a new idea will 
come, and part of the ideas of these unusable stories 
will go into something that will work. 

THRUST : What is the main purpose of your writing? Why 
are you in this at all? 

SABERHAGEN : Well 1 can answer that on several levels. 

One is that I have to support my family somehow,and 
right now I can probably make more money doing this 
than I can in any other job I'm likely to get, economic 
conditions being what they are. And of course there's 
the higher level of doing something you really want to 
do, and I do really enjoy writing science fiction. This 
is something that most people can't do, so it gives you 
an ego-boost. 

THRUST : In the field we've always had two schools of 

thought. One holds that the writer is a paid 
entertainer, while the other holds that he is an artist. 
Which do you lean towards? 

SABERHAGEN : Well I tend to go toward the paid enter¬ 

tainer idea, of course the writer is an artist. Being 
an artist is one thing, and creating art is something 
else. There's a shade of difference there. I think 
Shakespeare created great art, but I don't think he 
thought of himself as, 'Now I'm going to sit down 
and be an artist.' He thought, 'Now I'm going to sit 
down and write a play . 1 And I 'think there's a fine 
but real difference there. 

THRUST : Meaning if you get too self-conscious you're 

in trouble? 

SABERHAGEN : Yes, I think that's pretty close to what I 

THRUST : Don't you find it a paradox saying 'I don't want 
to be too self-conscious, but 1 intend to be an artist 
anyway'? 

S ABERHAGEN : I don't say I intend to be an artist. I say 
I intend to write a good story. I hope that people will 
buy it and it will make me wealthy. Besides the 
worldly objectives, I simply intend to write a good 
story. I think Heinlein has said something like we're 
competing for somebody's beer money. The man who 
sees his book on the stands will rather buy his book 
than spend the money on beer. And this is a pretty 
down to Earth approach and it sounds pretty close to 
the way I feel about it. 

THRUST : Do you ever coldly calculate the best way get the 
get the guy's beer money" 

SABERHAGEN : In a sense yes. You make the story inter¬ 
esting. Things happen in it. This seems to me a 

good way to get it. 

THRUST : Well Sprague de Camp has a joke that the best 

subjects for selling books are politics and the more 
bizarre aspects of sex. Therefore The President's 
Boyfriend would be a shoo-in bestseller. 

SABERHAGEN : Well that sounds like Lincoln's Doctor's 

Dog , maybe an older forumla. Books about Lincoln 
are popular; books about doctors are popular; and 
books about dogs are popular, etc. What was the 
question? I think I got off the track. 

THRUST : The question was, do you ever deliberately 

calculate these things? 

SABERHAGEN : Well, no, except to make the story inter¬ 
esting and an entertaining one. You mean trends, 
should I write a disaster story, etc? No, because if 
the trend is in full bloom by the time you sit down to 
write, chances are it'll be over before your book is 
finally ready to appear somewhere. No, I don't think 
chasing trends is very helpful or very desirable. 

THRUST : Have you ever felt any inclination to write out¬ 
side the field? 

SABERHAGEN : In a way, yes, just to see what it would be 
like, and/or to make money. I keep promising myself 
I'm going to try and write children's books. I have 
three small children of my own, age six and younger, 
and some of these books, the well written books for 
the pre-school set, are more imaginative and more 
lively and have better things in them than many of the 
books that are done for older people. That's a 
challenge that I mean to have a go at sometime. 

THRUST : What would happen if you tried to write a main¬ 
stream novel? 
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Interview 

with 

OCTAVIA 

BUTLER 

by 

Dr. Jeffrey Elliot 

Like her characters, Octavia Butler is a survivor, a 
bright, new talent who describes herself as "a dreamer, a 
loner," one who "amused herself as a child by making up 
stories. Fortunately for science fiction readers, Ms. Butler 
is now writing stories for a much larger audience. In 
recent years, she has penned such impressive works as 
Patternmaster , Mind of my Mind , and Survivor . She is 
presently completing two new novels, Keep Thee In All Thy 
Ways and Wild Seed, both of which promise to elevate her to 
superstar status in the science fiction world. 

The interview which follows was conducted at the 
author's home in Los Angeles, California. 


so that 1 wouldn't forget them. I didn't know that 
writing was a profession, that people were paid for 
creating the books I enjoyed. I learned quickly, 
though, that I liked to write. It was something I 
could do alone, and I was a naturally solitary person. 

It was apparently not a sin as so many pleasurable 
things were in the fundamentalist beliefs of my mother's 
church. And it was a natural extension of my dreaming. 
When I did find out that there were people who earned 
their living as writers, I knew that was what I wanted 
to do. No other work interested me. No other work 

THRUST : What encouragement did you receive from your 

BUTLER : My family saw my writing as an unusual hobby, 
harmless but impractical. "Get training for a real job," 
they told me. "Write in your spare time." One of my 
aunts said she didn't believe a black person could earn 
a living writing. She told me to get a civil service job 
that offered security and a reasonable pension when 1 
retired. My mother thought I should be a secretary 
because secretaries were always needed and they made 
more money than she ever had as a maid. Security. 
My mother and my aunts and uncles had lived through 
the depression. They remembered hungry, jobless, 
desperate times. Thus, to them, even loathsome work 
that was secure was better than writing, which they 
regarded as a form of gambling. They were right 
about that last, of course. Writing is a form of gamb¬ 
ling. Still, they never told me not to write, but only 
to be practical and not depend on writing for my 
living. Good advice. I ignored it, but it was good 
advice. 

THRUST : Why did you turn to science fiction? 

BUTLER : I graduated from horses to science fiction with 

the encouragement of a bad movie. I had read some 
science fiction before my "graduation." I sampled 
everything that looked interesting in my second home, 
the Pasadena Public Library. I had read a few Heinlein 
novels and some Winston juveniles. But it was the 
movie — DEVIL GIRL FROM MARS -- that reached me 
in just the right way to make me try my hand at 
writing science fiction. The movie was just bad enough 
to disgust me and make me believe that I could easily 
write a better story. I was twelve at the time and I 
produced a godawful story, but it didn't matter. In 
the process, I discovered that I enjoyed writing science 
fiction, and so I put my horse stories away. I had a 
lively imagination and interests in astronomy and 
anthropology that seemed to fit together perfectly in 
science fiction. When I was thirteen, I submitted my 
first story -- a story typed for me (but not corrected 
or altered in any way) by my favorite teacher -- my 
science teacher. Not surprisingly, the story didn't 
sell, but I was hooked. I've been writing science 

THRUST : How did your background prepare you to write 
science fiction? 

BUTLER : It didn't. I write science fiction because I love 
it, but I have no scientific background or education. 
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"All too often in the past, 
science fiction writers (have 
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class, male dominated 
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anyone who is serious about writing science fiction. 
THE WRITER and WRITER'S DIGEST magazines usually 
carry notification of where to write for information 
about it in their May issue. 


with others? Etc., etc., etc. 

THRUST : Is there a particular picture of the world which 
you wish to convey in your writing? 

BUTLER : Only the picture of a world, past, present, or 

future, that contains different races, sexes, and 
cultures. All too often in the past, science fiction 
writers made things easy for themselves by portraying 
a white, middle class, male dominated universe, even 
attributing white, middle class, male values to their 
"alien" races. I'm not comfortable writing about such 
a universe, behaving as though it represented the one 
true way. 

THRUST : Do you strive to have a conscious impact on you 
readers? If so, what impact? 

BUTLER: First of all, I like to tell them a good story -- 

take them to a world they haven't seen before, a world 
I've enjoyed creating and hope they'll enjoy inhabiting 

human variety. I want to do it. though, without 
lecturing or resorting to stereotypes, and without the 
kind of self-conscious writing that communicates dis¬ 
comfort or lack of familiarity with my subjects. I've 
run across these problems enough in other people's 
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couple of prostitutes. There were several tough. 
cunning women who had managed to survive and raise 
their children against terrible odd*. On and on. 
People are fascinating -- real people. My characters 
get into such unusual situations that it helps for them 
to be recognizably human. They might have strange 
abilities or strange afflictions, but they are people. 1 
can care about them as I write about them and I hope 
readers care about them as they read my work. 
"Heroes," on the other hand, bore me. They are 
usually flat and predictable. 

THRUST: Could you briefly contrast and compare the story¬ 
line and Style of each of your three novels to date? 

BUTLER: A recurrent theme of mine is the striving of 

trapped or enslaved people. Teray in Patternmaster 
strives only for freedom, but he achieves power as 
well. Mary in Mind of my Mind strives for power so 
that finally she can fulfill her own needs, but the 
power she achieves gives her control over a great 


“Science fiction attracted 
women readers slowly since, 
like blacks, women were not 
likely to find themselves 
realistically portrayed ” 


many other people. In Survivor , Alanna is trapped 
between three different groups, lying carefully to 
each, playing them against each other all in the hope 
of freeing her people. Clearly, I'm interested not just 
in power, but in powerless people gaining power. 
Also, in each of the three novels, my characters use 
whatever power they gain for the benefit of their 
people as well as for their own benefit. There is some 
idealism left in me, I suppose. 

THRUST: If you were asked to assess your work, how 

would you do so? 

BUTLER: I'm becoming a more careful writer. I tended to 
ignore stylistic flaws in my first three novels if the 
flaws seemed small. Now, everything is significant. 
Flaws might still get by me, but not because I've 
deliberately let them. I'm not a fast writer, and in 
the past. I've hesitated to take the time to rework a 
"pretty good" scene when I've thought of a way to 
make it better. Now, I force myself. The difference 
between my first market version of To Keep Thee In 


THRUST: Are you envious of the major science fiction 

writers who enjoy tremendous commercial success, 
particularly since you're in the process of establishing 
your marketability as a writer? 

BUTLER: God, yes! But I learned long ago that for me, 
envy could be constructive. Successful science fiction 
writers are my goads, my examples, and in some 
cases, my friends. I want my work to succeed as 
theirs has, thus their success helps keep me working 
through my worst times. Their success proves to me 
that success is possible and precludes any excuses I 
might make to myself for not achieving it. 

THRUST : Why are there so few black science fiction writers 
or, for that matter, black readers? Is the field hospit¬ 
able to black writers? Do they face any special 
problems? 

BUTLER : When I sent Patternmaster , my first published 

novel, to Doubleday, the novel was all I sent -- not 
information about my race. I've had writing teachers, 
especially in college, whose judgment I didn't trust 
because they seemed to have trouble dealing with my 
blackness. 1 was nearly always their only black 
student. But I never worried when I sent out a novel. 
It may be more possible in writing than in any other 
profession to be judged on one's merits. A black 
science fiction writer who writes about blacks as well 
as whites might hear from a few startled fans who 
aren't used to prominent black characters and who 
aren't comfortable with them. I've received a little of 
that. But beyond that, the only problems I've had 
have been with my friends and relatives who think 
science fiction is a waste of time, and who, before I 
began selling, urged me to "do something else." Black 
people striving to succeed or merely to survive, may 
have little patience with something as "unreal," as 
"impractical" as science fiction. Of course, in many 
cases, the fiction such blacks read is at least equally 
impractical and unrealistic, but it is not as likely to 
take place in an all white universe. As I've said, 
science fiction writers usually make things easy for 


themselves by writing about the universe as though it 
were located in their neighborhood. That kind of 
universe can turn off people who live somewhere else 
-- or even local people who don't care much for the 
"place" they've been relegated to. Women, I mean. 
Only recently have women begun coming into the field 
in large numbers, and by their writing, drawing other 
women in. Women tend to write about women char¬ 
acters as people rather than as stereotypes. Blacks 
are needed as writers to write about blacks as people 
rather than as stereotypes or tokens. I suspect that 
STAR TREK, STAR WARS, and CLOSE ENCOUNTERS 
OF THE THIRD KIND have stimulated the interest of 
many blacks -- especially young people. Some of 
these people will probably go on to become science 

new readers will doubtless try writing. Science fiction 
writers come from the ranks of science ficiton readers. 
While I was at Clarion, in 1970, I attended my first 
science fiction convention, Pghlange in Pittsburgh. I 
saw one other black person at that con. Now, I've just 
come home from IguanaCon, the Thirty-Sixth World 
Science Fiction Convention. There were still few 
enough black fans for us to notice each other with 
interest, but even allowing for the fact that IguanaCon 
was much larger than that 1970 Pghlange, the in¬ 


creasing number of black fans is indisputable. And 
for every fan with the will, the time, and the money 
to travel to a con, there are others who merely read 
and enjoy science fiction. I had been reading it for 
years before my Pghlange experience made me aware of 
fandom. There may be more black science fiction 
readers than we think. 

THRUST : You've described science fiction as "a genre by 
and for thinking, reasonably unprejudiced people." 
What did you mean? 

BUTLER : Exactly that. Science fiction prr- J; 

ences, alternatives. Alternative societies 
philosophies, alternative species of intel 
It requires people to use their imagina 
thein v minds, think. It does not require I 
good judgment or great intelligence or, ir 
prejudice. I think I overstated there. 

I've always gotten along with even the 
vative science fiction readers and writers 
not to say I've liked them all or agreed v 
we didn't shut each other out. There was 
versation, argument, thought. We were 
more than ordinarily accustomed to dealin 

THRUST : How would you characterize the 

blacks as story characters in science ficti 

BUTLER : Problem: Since I've been earni 

mostly by writing, I haven't had that 
read science fiction. For that reason, I 
secure as I might about what I'm goir 
know that most science fiction, at leas 
years ago, contained few black characl 
the comparatively small amount of scient 
read recently, blacks are hardly reprei 
Has anything changed? Yes. Now, wh< 
represented, they're not likely to be ins 
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AMAZONS ' .... 

edited by Jessica Amanda Salmonson 

Introduction: Our Amazon Heritage, Jessica Amanda 
Salmonson 

Amazons (christening poem) Melanie Kaye 
Wolves of Nakesht, Janrae Frank 
Woman of the White Waste. T.J. Morgan 
The Death of Augusta by Emily Bronte, edited by Joanna 
Russ 

Morrien's Bitch, Janet Fox 

Aghewe's Sword. Charles R. Saunders 

Jane Saint's Travails (Part One), Josephine Saxton 

The Sorrows of Witches, Margaret S. Clair 

Falcon Blood, Andre Norton 

The Rape Patrol, Michele Belling 

Bones for Bulath, Megan Lindholm 

Northern Chess, Tanith Lee 

The Woman Who Loved The Moon, Elizabeth A. Lynn 
Additional Reading, complied with Susan Wood 


Although the authors in the collection- AMAZONS are 
with one exception female, it was not intended as "a 
women's anthology." The concept of all-women anthologies 
such as CASANDRA RISING, MILLENIAL WOMEN, the three 
WOMEN OF WONDER anthologies, is extremely valid. Yet I 


felt the only valid criterion for this pai 
was what the market report requested: "I 
women in heroic fantasy." Sex of the ; 
determinant of this factor. 

The very idea of writing about ai 
clearly appealed to more women. I recei' 
as many stories from women, the quality a 
ally superior. It was not that a feminisl 
manded; I did take stories with under 
personally thought questionable. "Powerful 
left considerable leeway, including "pow 
expect all the stories in AMAZONS do ; 
with an awareness of feminist ideas, t 
political concept surfaces from AMAZONS 
Women can be strong. The purpose of 
investigate for myself as much as for a: 
didn't I receive equally fine stories from i 
Charles R. Saunders' entry? 

I did invite several men to contribut 
had previously presented believable won 
considerable merit. Two I particularly w 
love to contribute if they weren't already 
other deadlines; a reasonable excuse, yet 
equally pressed with contracts and commii 
It was simply more important. 

In another case, a man I thought I c 
fine story simply procrastinated until bey 
And in the case of an author I love as a 
his story was really more a "missing chapt 
published work and would be incompreh 
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I've never thought 
3 Bok Because of 
1 illustrations would 


* the stumbling block: the human element, 
ditors of these art books were buried in 50 
illustrations and paintings, and it must have 
ile to gain any kind of perspective on the 
it seemed that way when the first of the sf 

■ appear. They wallowed in bad design and 
I on the field's earlier talents and ignore the 

■ fiction painters. Few of the collections 
get past the 1950's. The revolution in sf art 
tht about primarily by artists like Richard 


“ J-’Jj.' goes without saying that these gentlemen are the 

■^r^&stone of the field, but the fact that the focus of 
HBodern art books seemed to stop with them has always 
i^jthered me But not being in a position to tell the pub- 
ushers about the mistakes they were making, I could do 
fjtlle more than feel constipated with frustration. 

— Tomorrow and Beyon d, edited by Ian Summers, and 
published in 1978 by the Workman Publishing Co. , has 
-finally come my way as a gasp of relief. Tomorrow and 
Beyon d is the first truly modern collection of science fiction 

* -t to be published since the picture book boom began. 
_side from its modern viewpoint, it is also an extremely 
^Btelligent collection. In this case, the intelligence of 
Summers' editing points out the stupidities of his pre- 
(jjecessors. 

— Summers' book is beautifully designed, and offers 
Bkcellent presentations for the art. The basic format offers 
j^ll page reproduction alternating with "collage" style pages 
Maturing anywhere from 2 to 4 illustrations. Reproduction 
excellent, and offers 127 pages of beautiful full color 
Sprinting. The book is virtually text free, saving the bulk 
fcjfJBitfapages for^he art. Each painting is catalogued in the 
■WppdnSx which provides information on the publishing 











cover and having the Dillons right 
t thing Preiss did, because once you 
tents page, things immediately slip 
..oughlin's illustrations for Harlan's 


follows McLoughlin's 


"DTTD" 
Bullpen r 


together a 
done with 
adaptations 


:tly acceptable job. The 
The pages are cluttered 
is suffer from all of the 
is brings up the biggest 

to have their wordage 
ontributors try and put 


e of "Croatoan" 


me. It strikes n 


least they 




ictures. It's like reading 

ly be the most pretentious 
k, Jim Steranko's "Repent, 
:udo-surreal bullshit, in 


"The Discarded." 
ce and ugly black 


Tapestry." 
to Harlan' 


hat one of the so-called inno- 
iomething so lame. But then, 
l refinement, so this really 
But it does. 

impenetrable little 
Which, combined 
oorder, offers an 
eren’t so tedious, 
next section of the book should 
purchase. Six pages of beauti- 
ider the title of "An Ellison 
eon published before as covers 
opportunity to see them in a 
production, is a highly pleasur- 
doubt. the Dillons are two of 



The last feature is probably the best realized of all 
the ilUustrated stories in the collection. "I'm Looking for 
Kadak" is laid out basically like an illustrated short story, 
as opposed to illustrations with a short story around them. 
The illustrations by Overton Loyd (famous for his work 
with Parliment-Funkadelics) are a pleasure to look at. 
They* are very much in the style of airbrush artist Robert 


Grossman, and at first glance I thought they were his 
work. However, Loyd handles the style with a real affinity 
and gives an air of confidence and humor that puts the rest 
of the book (with the exception of the Dillons) in the 
shade. To make the difference even more prominent, 
Loyd's art is excellently presented with lots of white Space 
and the only hint of real layout in the whole package. 
Because of this, and the added factors of the simplicity of 
Loyd's style, and the very nice color in the printing, "Im 
Looking for Kadak" is the most enjoyable illustrated Ellison 
in the entire book. 

So what had the potential to be a truly excellent project 
with room for experimentation and breakthrough turned out 
to be a very safe piece of commercial packaging. It must be 
nice for Harlan to have his fiction done up in a big fancy 
illustrated book, and it will probably sell very well. . But 
wouldn't it have been nice if this fancy color comic book 
could have been good, as well as commercial? 

I believe the publishing industry once felt that the 
market for art books was limited to the higher income 
bracket. It seemed that expensive picture books weren't 
.considered consumer items, but reserved for the upper 
classes who supposedly had the breeding to respect and 
enjoy them. Big expensive collections became known as 
"coffee table” books; just perfect for leaving out on the 
table to let your friends know how much culture you've 
got. 

But it's all changing now. These books are prime 
fodder for the masses. They are still great to leave lying 
around on the furniture, except now there is a chance that 
somebody might actually look at them. 

The publisher's discovery of people’s art has created 
tremendous markets for books like Tomorrow and Beyond 
and The Illustrated Harlan Ellison. And as long as the 
books they publish are as good as the former and no worse 
than the latter, we just might see some exciting new pack¬ 
ages of illusion in the next few years. 



A.E. vein Vogt 

■Read at your library 
■Order through your bookstore 
■Write Authors' Co-op Publishing Co. 
Rt. 4, Box 137 
Franklin, Tennessee 37064 


§Trade edition $9.95 
§ Signed , numbered edition $14.95 


The Shore ol Two Worlds by Richard Marsh 
A Key West. Florida Fantasy-Romance 
Signed, limited edition — published in segments 
S2.75 first segment 
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was decreed that henceforth all male Yargonians shall shave 
their heads constantly throughout their lives, so that no 
one need feel inferior. This they have done, and continue 
to do -- 30,000 years later. 

After a hundred pages or so, Janet begins to wonder 
why she was chosen by the saucer. A Yargonian 
"scientist" told her that Earth people were all wrong about 
sunspots. .They are caused by nuclear explosions on Earth, 
every time a bomb goes off, poof -- another sunspot. This 
brings Sol a step closer to nova, because, as we all know, 
the sun is an "orange dwarf", the most unstable of all 
stars. The Yargonian had been trying to kidnap Albert 
Einstein so that they could explain all this to him and have 
him go back and warn Earth, when they accidently ended 


Sanau mumbles 

a lot, and draws some equations in the dirt, enabling her 
to decipher the bee's language (I told you Yargonians were 
smart). She eavesdrops on their guards and soon learns 
the Awful Truth. 

Umpty thousand years ago, Venus had a temperate 
climate and evolved a race of humans. As the climate got 
progressively hotter, these people evolved into bees, to beat 
the heat. Now, even though they have been living comfort¬ 
ably as bees for thousands of generations, they still yearn 
to be human. One of these is to be mated to our intrepid 
heroines in an effort to (I guess) strengthen the human 
genetic stock on Venus. 

After several rather silly attempts at suicide (I part¬ 
icularly like suicide-by-starvation, during which they would 
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The title of this book tells you more than you want to 
know about its content and quality. This is a re-issue of 
a ludicrously written 1950's sf adventure novel, sloppily 
aimed at the Tom Swift age group. 

The story is about an interplanetary space race, with 



If you eliminate the SF elements and the non-setti 
you are left with the characters and their interact] 
Card loves emotional extremes, especially unpleasant o 


viewer hadn't planne 
times you get your 
Walker's Asimov 


postcard stuff. A couple others are basically short auto 
biographical profiles (e.g. there are no questions in th 
one with James Schmitz) but overall the book turned ou 
very well. I enjoyed it thoroughly, and recommend : 
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highly. The best interviews (Carr, Moorcock, Farmer. Le 
Gum, fester) are basically concise little essays hung on 
intelligent questions from Walker. There is a tremendous 
amount of first hand information here, which will make the 
book indispensable for researchers for years to come. 

--Darrell Schweitzer 

□ □ □ 

THE HUNTERS by Burt Wetanson and Thomas Hoobler 
(Doubleday, 1978, $7.95) 

The price of reading publisher's freebies is that oc- 
cassionelly you have to review material so insubstantial that 
it threatens to dissolve under repeated critical probing. 
Ah, well; I think we can afford the risk. . . 

\\ It's hard to believe that Wetanson and Hoobler hadn't 
seAn Close Encounters before writing this, but the logistics 
of publishing make it at least highly unlikely that they had. 
In the fifth chapter a group of average (perhaps even 
subnormal) citizens, expecting to be whisked away to a 
better life in space, stand awestruck on a desert hillside as 
an immense extraterrestrial starship --a saucer ringed with 
"flashing Hplts -'- rises over the crest of a nearby mountain, 
Sound familiar? The surprise twist here, if I may dignify 
it .with the term, is that the visitors from space plan to 
hunt the humans down and eat them. (Yes, eat them. 
Alien protein and all.) For the bulk of the novel, they do 
just that. 

What can you say about trivia like this? It's com¬ 
petently written, logically specious, notably uninspired, 
derivative of everything from fifties "sci-fi" flicks, old 
E.C. Comics, and Don Stuart's "Who Goes There?" to the 
last year's Laser Books. (One sequence reminded me of 
something in my own first novel, though this is surely 
coincidence.) 1 can think of no particular justification for 
the existence of this sort of thing, except that it keeps the 
books to either side of it from falling together and bruising 
their dust jackets. Certainly there's no reason for anyone 

But that's all academic anyway. 1 think the book 
ceased to exist about halfway through the third paragraph 
of thi6 review — at least my copy crumbled into something 
resembling wet sawdust. 

Fear not, dear reader. The loss is not yours... 

--Chris Lampton 


□ □ □ 



SCIENCE FICTION HANDBOOK FOR READERS AND WRITERS 
..by George S. Elrick. (Chicago Review'Press, Inc., 1978. 
315 pp. $8.95) (ISBN 0-914090-52-6) 

Elrick's approach on this book is most evident in his 
^introduction. "An Orbital View of Science Fiction" He 


little old 1; 


enthuses over its wide popular appear 
gang members who swing bicycle chains 

who sip tea" is reading it. He pontificates over sf’s social 
value in preparing the public fur the future. He compares 
sf with other types of genre fiction. in a manner implying 
that all others have written themselves dry, while sf "offers 
inspiration, insights, and information, as well as escape 
into a logically extrapolated future or past.' 1 Klrick briefly 
concedes the shallowness of much "giant ant" sf. then 
offers readers this book as the magic guide for learning to 
avoid "the corny, the trite, the hackneyed, the cliche- 

He has chosen a very curious approach toward this 
goal. The bulk of the volume consists of a "Dictionary/ 
Encyclopedia/ Glossary" of 1,046 terms particularly relevant 
to sf. The purpose is to "enable you to read with know¬ 
ledgeable comprehension, no matter how esoteric the 
author's terms; or write with self-confident authority." 
Each term is keyed to one of several categories: Physics 
(samples: "Background radiation", "energy", "nuclear 

force"); Astronautics ("anoxia", "launch window", "null-g"); 
Astronomy ("dark nebula". "ecliptic", "red shift"): Generic 

Fiction ("gryo-cosmic stabilator". ''intelligent computer", 

These definitions are correct and admirably designed 
for comprehension by the layman. Still, the usefulness of 


modern technological ten 

sounding doubletalk that 
stand". Do you really : 
"dissolvo ray" is suppose. 

Also, a lot of thesi 
are from specific 
of particular authors. 

Blasting something witl 
'blasting it to gamma ju: 

ulary will look rather ^1 




s as Doc, 

1 Dopev. 
HANDBOOK a. 
representative titles" of ; 
to show the neophyte wl 
of 1,020 titles reveals th; 
frequently than others. 


Th; 




’ 45 t 


ires include "Science Fiction Publishi 
a useless list of 75 companies without addresses; "Sc 
Fiction and/or Fantasy Organizations", a list, of 8 oi 
ization with addresses but no explanation as to what ea 
or does; and "Bibliography and Information Sources 
6-page bibliography and address list of Elrick's sou 
The volume is illustrated with simple line drawings b\ 
author, many of which make no pretense at being any 
other than tracing of well-known pictures (such as 
Enterpise from Star Trek). 

As a how-to-do-it handbook. Colin tester's new 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE FICTION YEARBOOK 1979 (C 
Fox. $7.95) is cheaper and vastly superior. 

vidual, but you wouldn't guess it from his writing % 
He appears as enthusiastic as a teenager who has just 
overboard on a new- fad. , The result is a very biased 
a very lively, introduction to science fiction. It ma 
well in libraries serving young sf readers who ma 
tempted to try their own hands at writing. 

--Frederick 


Patten 

Books. 


One of the unfortunate aspects of the much remarked 
upon "ghetto mentality" of science fiction readers is that 
once in a while, ever so rarely, a really good sf novel is 
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gone to beat the Russians to the moon, if they had retained 
their early lead in the space race. 

The novel opens with the emergency recall of a routine 
Apollo training flight in earth orbit. The cover story for 
the abort is that there was an oxygen leak which made 
immediate return imperative to their survival, but Rick 
Lincoln and Steven Lawrence both know there was nothing 
wrong with their spacecraft. Only the Colonel, spacecraft 
commander and one of the original Project Mercury astro- 


and maroon him there for a year, until he can be rescued 
by an Apollo crew'. The plan was conceived as a last 

winning the race to the moon. Now, with the program to 
develop the Saturn V booster for Apollo a year behind 
schedule and the Russians due to land a man on the moon 
within a month, the decision must be made. But the 
President is still undecided. 

the Saturn V. It involved using the less powerful Saturn 
1-B to land a small shelter on the moon and another Saturn 
d-B to launch the man in an old Mercury capsule on top of 
a small descent stage to land him near the shelter. Each 
month, until he is rescued, the astronaut must depend on 
another supply capsule to land safely with oxygen and 
food. Where the Apollo crew would be exposed to the rigors 
of the lunar environment for only a few hours or days, he 

Is winning the race important enough to risk a man's 


Whether it was the laser or another weapon didn't 
much matter, thought the President. If in five or ten 
years free men noticed their children shivering at the 
I'ising moon, it would not be the scientists they would 
damn The President had almost mired in high-school 

General Hollingworth took off his glasses and 
inspected them. "I know one thing for a fact, Mr. 
President," he said shortly. 


"Men learned it from the apes, the Khyber tribes¬ 
men taught it to the British, and the North Koreans 
taught it to us all over again. The Air Force generals 
quote it at the drop of a budget, but it takes a dog¬ 
face really to appreciate it." 

"What's that. Clair?" 

The general breathed on his glasses and polished 
them. He looked up. His eyes were dark brown and 
very soft. "Take the high ground," he said, "or they 
will bury you in the valley. 

"But the very astrophysicist who conceived the plan 
has renounced it as too dangerous: 

. . ."Apollo is careful and slow. It gives the men 
the choice to continue or return. When the new 
Saturn booster is ready for Apollo, with all that thrust, 
they can decide almost anywhere during the flight -- " 

The' President cut in: "But Pilgrim has choices 
Pilgrim can abort. " 

The doctor sighed. He was fighting phantoms. 
"In theory." he admitted. "Yes, if everything else 
has gone well and our poor Pilgrim astronaut does not 
like what he sees, he circles the moon. Yes, then he 
will fall back into earth's gravitational field. And 
perhaps he can re-enter. And he can perhaps land. 
And that night perhaps he can sleep in his home with 


flight surgeon who will fight with every weapon at ,his 
disposal to keep his patients from such a risk; the Colonel, 
an aging pilot who is willing to risk anything for one last 
moment in the spot light; the astrophysicist and bis Son.-iJi- - 
law, also a NASA scientist, at loggerheads over whether to 
take the risk. And Steven Lawrence. 

The Russians announce that their lunar astronaut will 
be a civilian, and Lawrence, who cannot himself fully recon¬ 
cile the danger with the need to win the race, is invited to 
take the Colonel's place. He is much less qualified, being 
totally unfamiliar with the primitive Mercury capsule. And 
his wife is a reformed alcoholic, who has always been afraid 
of his flying. In spite of this, he accepts. 

This is a novel from the tradition of aviation novels. 
Instead of jets, the pilots fly spacecrafts. As such, Searls 
handles the story much differently than most science fiction 
writers would His entire mindset is different; the national¬ 
ism which pervades the book is merely one example of this 
difference. In fact, I've heard it argued (by no less a 
personage than Joe Haldeman) that such novels aren't really 
science fiction at all, but books with spaceships in' them. 
But when you boil this argument down, it really amounts to 
an assertion that a novel is not science fiction unless it’s 
written by a recognized sf writer,' according to the norms 
of the genre. Which is nonsense. 

As a novel which is drawn from this other tradition, 
the focus of The Pilgrim Project is only secondarily On the 
hardware; though the technical aspects of the story are 
rigorously and convincingly handled, they are never dom¬ 
inant. An interplay of great ideas, for and against inter¬ 
national co-operation in space, are also merely a part of the 
background. Searls is not concerned with vast cosmi c 
significances or world-saving to order " — merely with the 
salvation of one man. Nor are there any towering heroS or 
villians. The personal problems of which Searls writes are 
so small that some would call them petty. But there are 
also small heroisms, which, although they will not be remem¬ 
bered a million years from now, are an affirmation'of human 
greatness in the here and now. Things did not go the way 
this novel said they might, but it is still worth reading.-' I 
urge you to give it the reception this time that it should 
have gotten when it was first published. 

-Clifford McMurray 

□ □ □ \ 

ANTICIPATIONS edited by Christopher Priest (Charltts. 
Schribner’s Sons, 1978, $8.95) 

There are a number of British sf writers who are, to a 
large extent, overlooked in this country. This volume 
features eight of those writers, producing elegant and 
subtle works. 

There may be some awards winners here, but it’s hard 
to say which stories. It could be Ian Watson's tense and 
intriguing chronicle of a man who chooses to spend years in 
his tiny time machine. It could be Christopher Priest's own 
moving story about a young soldier in the future. Or the 
story by Thomas Disch which is yet another excerpt from 
his upcoming novel about immortality, a novel which will' 
probably win a major award itself. Or it could be the story 
by Brian Aldis, "A Chinese Perspective," a brilliantly 
haunting look at Eastern philosophy versus Western Phil¬ 
osophy. (Philosophy is one of the soft sciences sf has yet' 
to even begin to explore. ) 

This may very well be the best original anthology 
published in 1978. It's well worth even the hardcover 
price, if your library doesn't have it. 

--Doug Fratz ' 

□ □ □ 

TODAY WE CHOOSE FACES by Roger Zelazny (Gregg, 1978, 
$10.00 xix + 174pp. intro, by Robert Thurston) 

Gregg Press has apparently embarked on a campaign' to 
reprint all Zelazny's works in their inimitable, indestruct- 
able library editions. Understandably, they’re starting. 
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r. Alysius F. Cohan, the bartender. The 
; us that in the tales which follow, they are 
ng the happenings in the bar as accurately as 

ies themselves are short amusing fantasies, 
iner of Lord Dunsany's Jorkens stories or 
arke’s Tales f rom the White Hart , and they 
:ver ending procession of bizarre and unlikely 
10 frequent the bar. One. entitled "The 
thysl", concerns a Dane who nearly succeeds 
1 Irish buddy of Mr. Cohan's under the table, 
lal amethyst is removed from his pocket. 


wish Comes true. and a pair of eyeglasses which 
wearer-to see through clothing. 

The major problem with these tales is that tl 
be. yignettes rather than fully developed stories 
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perhaps, greater than if they are read singly, s 
setting and many of the customers are common 
running through them. Mrs. Pratt's illustrations t 
to-, capture the flavor of this unusual bar. 
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e cumulative effect is 
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LETTERS 



Harlan dEltis on Response re the following comment 

3484 C£y Drive (among such erroneous jibes) in 

Sherman Oaks, CA 91403 John Shirley's column, your issue 

"Now, it's common knowledge that Good Ol' Harlan 
more than once stacked the deck just a bit by 
sending xeroxes (sic) of his manuscripts to SFWA 
members when award-voting time was rolling around 
Do I blame him for that? Not at all. It was a sur¬ 
vival technique, and Harlan's fairly open about his 
use of such things. Is it right , though?" 

I grow infinitely weary of explaining simple matters of 
craft and life to people who see duplicitousness and con¬ 
spiracy everywhere; who cannot seem to overcome his adol¬ 
escent need to make me out a thug and liar. He was run 
out of one fanzine for this kind of scurrilous blather; I 
hope to God he won't repeat himself with Thrust . Or, in the 
event he cannot contain himself yet. cannot learn to restrict 
his comments to those that touch reality at one or two places, 
that you direct his remarks editorially. 

Mr. Shirley, once again without facts and dealing almost 
wholly in backfence gossip, has stated as fact that I 
"stacxed the deck" with the Science Fiction Writers of 
America in order, one gathers, to win Nebulae. Mr. Shirley 
is wrong. He has told a lie about me and set it down as 
"common knowledge." Now I will give you chapter-and-verse 
--"uncommon" knowledge, if you will. 

First. I have only once circularized SFWA with one of 
my stories. Not "more than once," just once. Second, it 
was not a manuscript. It was tearsheets from a published 
version. Third, the story had already been placed on the 
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mbined with your interview the beginning else. There is not much good science fiction which isn't 

?e bit of help available to him/her. about people of one sort or another. 

Carol thinks Heinlein made a fool of himself Additionally, I can see no reason for a self respecting 

nice a nuclear war would be, I suspect she author to leave things like grammar to the editor. I don't 

or the speech. What Heinlein said was that see how a story can be both good and poorly written at the 

think we will not have another war and that same time. That line about "split infinitives but not hydro- 

t not only will we have another war, but gen nuclei" is gratuitous. Infinitives can be split in the 

be ready. For this opinion, he was booed. English language (some of our best writers, including 

■vhat Avedon implies and it makes most of her Shakespeare, have done it,) the "rule" is a false parallel 

t to this humble reader. Maybe thinking to Latin. (Furthermore, hydrogen nuclei "split" all the 

lould be a criteria for all people who write time, tritium is naturally radioactive.) 

assumption they may see print. Looking I'd also like to comment on Ted White's "My Column" 

goal one should try for. on s f an d music. I don't believe I've ever heard "Wooden 

ich enjoyed the book reviews. I found a few Ships", (nor do I know who performed it) but there are 

ORLD IS ROUND. ZANDRA, & STELLAR 4) two rock songs which I believe deserve attention from the 

;ssions of the reviewers personal prejudices, s f audience. One is David Bowie's "Space Oddity" (I hope 

jre offensive to the eye. It kind of makes Kubick and Clarke got royalties) and the other is "39" 

out and buy the book just to spite the bas- by Queen from their A Night at the Opera album. The 

may be merely the fact that the tastes of latter song is very interesting. Although musically prosaic, 

id myself are at great odds. Still, ripping i think that most sf fans would be astounded to learn that 

) such a way that it is more of a creative ■ in just three minutes and twenty-five seconds the group 

review strikes me as pointless. tells the touching story of pioneers who return from a one 

Heinlein's infamous Guest-of-Honor speech, year journey to find that a hundred have gone by on Earth, 

cl (and meant and believes) is that war is a and all their friends have died. A classic, perhaps even 


iirable tool for the development of human musty theme to sf fans and physicists, but the song makes 



THRUST 







brighter than average dep 
average. If you consider the whole world, any group who 
can read is brighter than average. If you consider only 
the "developed" nations, those who read on a regular basis 
are brighter'than average. If you consider only those with 
college educations, it probably isn’t true to any great 
extent. If you devide the whole thing into educational 
groups (Ph.D. vs. Ph.D., etc.), it probably isn’t true. 


themes and background sounds fittingVto tl 
question XL-h ave no doubt that his SUPERMAN s 
fine while watching the film, too). 

I read your hugo story and predictions w 
checking them against the winners. You di< 
badly, actually. Joan Vinge did win however ti 
Varley nor McIntyre did. I must admit I havi 
their stories and still feel that ’Aztecs’ was the 
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with the best story he's ever written next 
the truly mystical "The Persistence of 


1 was also interested in Lou Stathis's column on writing 
workshops, partly because 1 teach a course in creative 
writing (poetry; and 1 really haven't time to listen to all 
the pros and fans who will shit on such courses as useless) 
and partly because I simply believe that writers can learn 


some workshops that he weighed their value as 

they help the person who would write anyway (the 
rson they can help) to discover and learn from her 
is in about l/5th to l/10th of the time it would take 
her own. 1 suspect Lou would agree that a well-run 
op has this effect. _ 


Kelvin C. Jones I agree with Ted White that the arts 

718 N 11th are not an easy field for prediction. 

Dekalb, f|f 60115 However, science fiction writers have 
never let such difficulty stop them. 
Science fiction writers should consider the arts, if for no 
other reason than to give their stories depth. White does a 
disservice by suggesting that such attempts are beyond 
the ability of science fiction writers. 

Art is not as White suggests an entirely individual 
process. Art reflects the society around it, in turn affect¬ 
ing that society. If a writer creates a future society, or 
an alien society, it will have art forms different than those 
we have today. No picture of a society different from ours 
would be complete without some indication of its art forms, 
though perhaps such extrapolation will be the property of 
novels. The point is essentially that, if fiction is written 
which is more than purely technologically oriented fiction, 
and if it is long enough, the writer must try to show us 
the world he/she has created. A world without art in some 




[WE ALSO HEARD FROM: Grant Carrington, Harry 

Andruschak, Ron Salomon. Craig Ledbetter, Dave Prill, Lee 
Smith, Jim Sanderson, Joe Csaszar, Jr., Christine Hoard 
Pam Sargent, Alan Bechtold, and many others ] 
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If you think the imagination 
has gone out of 
science fiction, 
you haven’t read 

JOHN SHIRLEY 

"Destined to become a new major voice in Science Fiction" 

— Robert Silverberg 

Transmaniacon 

— on sale now — Zebra 

Dram In In love 

March — Zebra 

City Come-A Walkin’ 

DELL Books - 1979 




all, notably the Ir 
an anthropological d 
stories submitted t 










“When originally pub¬ 
lished as a novella, the 
first part of this novel won 
both the Nebula and Hugo; 
the complete novel may just repeat 
that sweep. Shara Drummond invents 
zero-g dance, uses it to talk to some very 
strange aliens...By the end, Shara’s sister 
and the man who loves them both come to 
know these same aliens and with their help 
lead humanity from its planetary womb to the 
next evolutionary stage...Authenticity provided 
by a co-author who is a professional dancer... 
Sheer good storytelling .”—Publishers Weekly. 
A Selection of The Science Fiction Book Club. $8.95 
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